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8 an account of the ant political conteſt in Ireland, 
- Which has engaged ſo much of our attention, muſt be 
acceptable to your readers; I ſend the following ac- 

| count of that important affair from the beginning; but 
that it may be the better underſtood, I ſhall firſt give a ſhort ſtate 
of the publick revenue there, as it now ftands'eſtabliſhed. 

The publick revenue of Ireland is of two ſorts, hereditary or 
temporary; and the former'is of two forts, for it / js either ſuch as 
has been eſtabliſhed by ancient cuſtom, or ſuch as has. been eſta- 
bliſhed and granted to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, by act 
of parliament. The hereditary cuſtomary revenue conſiſts of 
crown-rents, compoſition-rents, caſual-rents, &c. amounting to 
about 17,000 L per. aun. and the hereditary: ſtatute revenue, a- 
mounting to about 427,000 l. per ann. confilts of, iſt. Quit- rents, 
reſerved to the crown by the acts of ſettlement and explanation 
14 and 15. Charles II. 2dly. The exciſe granted at the ſame time 
© for and towards the conſtant pay of the army and forces, and 
*-for defraying other publick charges in the defence and preferva- 
tion of his majeſty*s realm,“ 3dly. The ton and poundage, 
firſt granted by a ſtatute in the reign of Henry Vfl. but re egranted, 
and very much augmented, by 14 and 15 '< Charles II. © for the 
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© tending, or that may intend, the diſturbance of the intercourſe 
© of the trade of this realm, (Ireland) and for the better defray- 
© ing the neceſſary expences thereof, and for increaſe and aug- 
© mentation of his majeſty's, revenue.“ Athly, Hearth-money 
granted in lieu of the profits of the court of wards, by the ſaid 14 
and 15 Charles II. and recited thus in the preamble: *© For as 
© much as nothing conduceth more to the peace and proſperity 
© of a kingdom, and the aun of every 1 perſon there- 
© in, than that the publick revenue thereof may be in ſome mea- 
© ſure proportioned to the publick charges and expences, in con- 
* fideration thereof, c.“ And by clauſes in this act it was pro- 
vided, that this revenue ſhould not be particularly charged or 
chargeable with any gifts, grants, or penſions whatſoever ; and 
that if any perſon, natural or politick, ſhould accept of any pen- 
ſion, gift or grant for years, life, or any other eſtate, or ny ſum 
or ſums of money, out of the ſame, he ſhould forfeit double 1 
value thereof, one moiety to the churchwardens of the paril 
where he lived, and the other moiety to any perfon that would 
ſue for the fame. £ TS,” * 

And, 5thly, Licences for retailing ale and beer, or wing and 
ſtrong waters, granted for preventing diſorders in the country, 
and for the better ſecuring the payment bf the inland exciſe. . 

This was the whole of the publick revenue of. Treland, until 
after the revolution; for as there was no parliament held in re- 
land after the 18th of Charles II. there could be no temporar: 
grants; and altho* from the very nature of government, as we ; 
as from the preambles of the ſtatutes, it muſt be preſumed, that 
the whole of this revenue was deſigned for the perpetual future 
ſupport of the honour and dignity of the crown, and for ſupply- 
ing the annual expence of government, and conſequently unalien- 
able, yet before the revolution it was pretended, that the 
ſovereign for the time being had in the hereditary revenue, both 
in Britain and Ireland, a ſhort eſtate in fee, and might alienate 
or grant the ſame, or any part thereof, in perpetuity ; but ſince 
that time the affair has been better underſtood, tho” not yet as it 
ought, and ſuch alienations expreſsly provided againſt by act of 
parliament in both kingdoms, I E- 

But as it was thought neceſſary after the revolution, to keep 
always a large body of regular troops in Ireland, therefore in the 
firſt parliament, held there in 1692, it was repreſented by the 
governing powers, that the hereditary revenue would not be ſuf- 
ficient for the publick expence, and conſequently an additional 
fupply was demanded from parliament. Upon this the houſe of 
commons of treland ordered a ſtate of the revenue of the nation, 
and the civil and military eſtabliſhment, to be laid before them 
whereupon the officers of the crown preſented a ſtate of the whole 
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temporary tax, provided for ſuch an additional fupply only, as they 
ciency of the 


ſupply for the next two years. 
ut ſoon after the acceſſion of his late majeſty, and for pre- 
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dnal ſupply is always granted according to this computation, tho! 
it often happens that the quota is not full, or does not continue 
ſo; and when this happens, nb more money is iſſued from the 
Exchequer than is ſufficient for paying the troops then actually 
upon that eſtabliſhment. This happened often to be the caſe 
during the late war; for ſeveral large draughts of men were made 
from the regiments in Ireland, and ſometimes whole regiments 
taken from that eſtabliſhment, and put upon the Englſo eſta- 
bliſhment, in order to be employed in Great=Britain, or ſent be- 
yond fea. By this means the hereditaty and temporary revenue 
of Ireland, during the late war, ſometimes exceeded the publick 
expence, ſo that at the end of two years, for which the temporary 
revenue was granted, there was ſometimes a ſaving or ſurplus 
remaining in the Exchequer,” which was either left there to an- 
ſwer future contingencies, at that dangerous conjuncture, or car- 
ried to the credit of the nation, in order to be applied to the ſer - 
vice of the next enſuing two years, being never fo conſiderable 


lus 
hither, but that the Speaker, being then Chancellor of the Er. 
chequer, and one of the Lords Juſtices, would not part with it, 
inſiſting, that in the next accounts to be laid before parliament, 
this ſurplus ſhould be, as all former ſurpluſſes had been, carried 
to the credit of the nation and left to the difp6ſal of parliament; 
and that upon this his refuſal the earl of Harrington was inſtructec 
to agree, that ſome part of it might be applied towards the diſ- 
charge of the national debt. Whatever may be in this, it is cer- 
tain, that when the parliament met in October following, this 
method of applying part of it was no ſooner mentioned to him 
in a private manner, by ſome of the members, than he agreed tv 
it; but in ſueh terms as became a wiſe and faithful ſervant of 
the crown, by ſaying, that as he knew his majeſty's intentions 
always were, to make his ſubjects happy, he would readily con- 
cur in any ſcheme for that purpoſe z and accordingly a proper 
reſolution was moved for in the committee of ways and means 
by Mr. Attorney-General, who by cuſtom. has long moved all 
the reſolutions in that committe, which reſblution being agreed 
to by the houſe, and the uſual committee appointed to draw up 
heads' of a bill or bills, purſuant to the' reſolutions of that com- 
ang * | mittee, 
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mittee, it was then ordered bye ha boule, without any meſſage 


from the crown, Nan 

That it be an inſtruction to the ſaid committee, to inſert 
* clauſe or clauſes in the ſaid. heads of a bill or bills for applying 
* ſo much of the balance, remaining in the vice-treaſurer's hands 

© at Lady-day laſt, as ſhall be for that purpoſe neceſſary, to dif 

* charge the ſum of 70,000. now remaining due of the old loan, 
© and carry! "g an intereſt of 5 J. per Cent. per Annum, as allo to 
© apply, fuch further part of the ſaid balance, as ſhall be for that 
« purpoſe neceſſary,, to. pay off and diſcharge $8,500 l. part of 
© the new loan of 250, 000 J. carrying an intereſt at the rate of 

* 4h per Cent. per Annum.”... ... 

B tho fi e houſe had no meſig from the crown for authori- 
fing either the reſolution of the committee of ways and means, 
or their giving this inſtruction to, the committee appointed to pre- 

are the heads of the bill, tho? jt was-not then ſo much as hinted 

y any ne, ak there was app.occaſion for ſuch a meſſage, yet 
in KEIL aiſance to his majelty, and. agreeable to what the bed 
Harringeon had thus in a Private manner ſaid to ſome of the 
members, the preamble of the.þill, was made to run thus: | 

© Whereas, on the. 25 th. day; of, March laſt, a conſiderable 

© balance remained in the hand; of the maren or recei- 
© vers-general of the Nee or. their deputy or deputies, un- 
* applicd ; andi it will be for gur Mſeſty 's ſervice, and for the 
© eaſe of your faithful ſübjscts of, chis kingdom, that ſo much 
thereof, as can be dee ſpated. ſhould be paid, agreea- 

ln * bly to your majeſty's m cipus intentions, in diſcharge of 

M5: of the aforeſaid 1 

ow r is complaiſagce in every caſe where: te rige 
and privileges of the people; ang chngerned] With this preamble 
the bill e and, fym hence the patrons of preroga- 
tive took occaſion to inſiſt, that the crown had the ſole right to 
diſpoſe of and apply every part A the unappropriated revenue, 
that the people, that is to ſai, che rchouſe of commons neither 
' could reſolve upon applying any part of it, not ought they to 
take any ſuch affair into their, coafideration, without the previous 
conſent of the crown, which the word intentions did not N 
expreſs, and that therefore the preamble ought to be altered, and 
his majeſty's previaus conſent exprefitd in the moſt explicit terms. 

This opinion, however, did not at that time prevail: The 
bill was returned without this alteration ;-, but; care was taken 
that the duke of Dorſet ſhould in his ſpeech to the next ſeſſion of 
2 1751, expreſs himſelf thus: I am commanded by 

the king to acquaint you, that his majeſty, ever attentive to 

© the caſe and happineſs of his ſubjects, will graciouſly conſent, 


and 
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©and recommeſl io to you; that £1 2 \part of the money. now. 
© remaining. IA, his treaſury, as ſhall be thought conſiſtent with 
c 755 publick. *. be applied towards the further r 
e nation 
wy nee is uſual to echo. hack 8 of che ſpeech, in 
the, addreſs, made by way of anſwer thereto, yet the friends of li- 
berty being now: warned of the pretence ſet up by the patrons of 
prerogative, theꝝ therefore took care, without the leaſt menten 
of. conſents to exgreſs themſelves/thys in their addreſs : 
e acknowledge with particular, ſatis faction / and thankful- 
c neſs, your majeſty s graciom@ attention to our eaſe and: happi- 
neſs i in recommending. to us the application of the money, now 
ining an the; treaſury, ſo far as it may be conſiſtent with 
Xt publick. ſervice, towards zwe unter udien of the nat 
< onal. debt? 12: is 4 
And it then appearing from 4 publick Annan that- there : 
was at the, Lady-day preceding(1757) a ſum of 248,366 J. 178. Ad. 
in the exchequer, joyer and abgye what had been requiſite for an- 
ſwering all the exigencies of government, the houſe of commons 
came to a reſolution, that 120500. patt of this ſurplus, ſhould 
be applied towards paying off and 2 fo mac ofthe ſum 
of. 1237-500% then remaining due by the publick at an intereſt of 
2 Her cent, ſo. that they were willing to continue paying intereſt 
the remaining deht, rather than not leave a large ſum in the 
— for, anſwering future contingencies, even at a time of 
2-55 rofound tranquillity. In in puriyence:ef this reſolution the uſual 
inſtruction was giyen to the committee. appointed to draw up the 
heads of the, bill, and both, without any other meſſage or notice 
om the crown, than what had been mentioned in the lord lieu- 
tenant's ſpeech .at; the opening okay the. ſeſſion. - Accordinghys a 
bill was drawn up and agreed to, With this preamble. - 
© Whereas/0n the 25th of Margh Jad, 
© remained 1 the hands of bee. 


as part | theres 8 al — — wt the pub: 
71. ſervices be applied towards, *. ——_— veduldion's 
2 debt. | 

with this preamble the dill — tranſmitted decent but 

re I proceed further, I muſt obſerve, that before the duke of 
bye went to Arsland in 1751, an officer of the crown, who 
Was alſo A member of the houſe of commons, had been aceuſed, 
by the publick voice, of miſapplying a very largs furn:of 3: 


— SS” — — — = 
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lick money, with which he had been entruſiad, for Ne 
or repalfing the barracks, and making them fit for the reception 

and accommodation of the troops; and it was expected that the 
houſe of commons, as ſoon as they met, would make a ſtrict en- 
quiry into his conduct. This, perhaps, was the cauſe of the 
alteration made here in the preamble of this bill, for which con- 
jecture I ſhall hereafter give a very good reaſon ; for the patrons 
of prerogative now prevailed : They were not ſatisfied with the 
grateful acknowledgment of his maſeſty* 3 goodneſs made in this 
preamble as it was ſent over:“ Nothing would now ſerve but an 
expreſs acknowledgment of ' his! rrikjeſty's previous conſent, as if 
the ſame had been abſolutely nete before the houſe of com- 
mons could come to any reſolution relating to the diſpoſal of any 
part of the ſurplus then in the treafury : — this reaſon the pre- 
amble was thus altered, has been graciouſly [nt to conſent 
© and to recommend it to us; * and with this alte tion the bill 
was returned to Ireland. 

When the bill was api mt ace the touſe oft rnhih&ns 
for their approbation bf the alteration that had een made here, 
they were deeply engaged in the enquiry T haye mentioned, in 
which they met with all the obſtruction the ſtaurich courtiers 
could give; and therefore they thought it imprudent to allow 
themſelves to be drawn into a conteſt with the crown about prero-' 
gative at the very ſame time, well knowing that —17 might 
ſoon have -a more proper opportunity for vindicating the rights 
of the people. For this and othet feaſons they paſſed the bill as 
it was altered, and by this meafis they ſueceeded in their i inquiry; 
for the mmilapplications was fully proved, and the gentleman or- 

dered to make the barracks fit for the reception and accomodation. 
of the troops at his own expence. 2 

When the” parliament again aſſembled 10 1753, the a of 
Dorſet being till lord lieutenant, he opened the ſeſſion as uſua 
with a moſt gracious ſpeech, An which he again told them, that 
his majeſty graciouſſy conſentrd,” and recommended to them, that 
ſo much of the money n in his treaſury as ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be ap —_— diſcharge of the national debt, 
or of ſueh part thereof as they ſhould think — — to which 
the commons anſwered in their: addreſs, as they Had before done, 
dy taking care not to echo back the word conſont'; and it appear- 
ing from the publick accounts that there was a fp in the trea- 
ſury of 315,822 J. 13 5.104. beſides the increaſe from Lady- day 
to Michaelmas, the houſe reſolved to apply 775500 J. part of this 
ſurplus, to diſcharge the remaining part of the debt; in purſu- 
ance of which the uſual inſtruction was given to the committee 
n to draw up the heads of the bill. 5 


1 
_ As many people, - without doors as within, had now taken the- 
arm at this new claim of prerogative, the 1 wiſely 
took care to provide for ＋ bd by this bill but the a 22 


of this ſum of money, ſo that blick could rot ful fer may 
if the bill ſhould be cruſhed Cre the free ves: of 
crown and the rights of the people ; and as their grateful acknow- 
| ledgment had not before been accepted of, they * not to 
repeat in the preamble to this bill, "which was brought in and 
agreed to, only in the following words: 
| © Whereas on the 25th day of March laſt, a conſiderable ba- 
© lance remained in the hands of the vice-treaſurers or receivers- 
* general of p kingdorg e the] 'depyti 
« humbly A de Far 
With i Ho able the bill was tranſmitted hither, and a 
patrons of prerogative now thought themſelves more bound than 
ever to make an alteration ; therefpre, after the word, deputies, 
they added as follows : 
* And your majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe and happineſs of 
* your faithful fabjeds, has been iouſly pleaſed to ſignify, 
a © that you would conſent, and to rAmmenditto us, that ſo much 
money remaining: in yods-majeſty's: treaſury, as ſhould 
J be neceſſary, be applied to the diſcharge of the national debt, 
© or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be thought expedient by parlia- 
© ment.” ex 
By this addition the queſtion, whether the people 5 par- 
liament aſſembled have a right to.conſider of and vote the PPT 
cation of any 8 of the unappropriated publick revenue, wi 
out the previews conſent of the crown, was fatally brought to an 
unavoidable ine; 0 uu when, the” bill was again brought before 
the houſe of commons, on. the 17th e 0 December laſt, 
approbation of this eration they choſe rather to remain Gable 
to pay intereſt fo) um, Mu: two years, perhaps m 
longer, than to ve, u what. they thought the th nenn 
of their con ituents, or which reaſon rejected t the Pl by a 
majority of 5. And ſince, that time ſ ſome of thoſe ral eſs 
who in the debate appeared moſt. lang e for the ci 
92 5 have been 4 fmiſſed from; thoſe < lucrative and by 
mployments they held under, e. cron 3 — 
hether cis Tight be undoubted or no F ſhall. next.i in, 
oe, muſt referye it to another occaſion, .: as this letter is Ad 
i We. too 8 therefore . BOY. 1 add, that Lam, 
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12 dle wy political 1 'conteſt-i in Hola hat no way con- 
"this king - „ cufnolity” might have 1 but 
duty” word 2 have obliged att ive myſe e the trouble of 
mgquifiri it. But there is ſuch lar bliſhed by 
Tau“ b 45 the confiifhfion of ann 45 reland, and 
the cite of govertiment ifi W 
our mimiſters forth” bo aro for ee 1 25 own power 
undet the ütnbra 2 2 rde For de priving the 
Er of Js Hoſe e elo 17 0 to them by o 
recorded nf 6 our [anceſtor * 
— ern n fuch Fagl ers Wil 1 $ begin with Ireland, 
eng Eeſtabliſi 1 5 ip as 4 fp ndation fe for the ame 
attempt, here; and thi "pri 0 128 „is a maxim 
of Price nat very zac 20 4 an Gap n, no Eng 0 
un ous het to think hinkfar "anconcetned; in any diſpute 
thay ayer between our fimifterd and the met $a of Ireland. 
It would be tedious, and quite unnęceſſary, to enter into 
2 —— PEK of all the arguments cthat Have been advanced 
wo contending parties in this.giſpute ; therefore I ſhall 
late the plain "queſtion, Which the advocates for prero- 
gative 


Wh 
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gative have upon this dccaſion, as in moſt others, endeavoured 
to. perplex. That the whole of the executive power of our 
government is by our conſtitution lodged in the crown under 
proper limitations, no one ever doubted; and conſequently, 
no one can doubt, whether the truſt of applying the money 
given by parliament to the. crown, be by our conſtitution veſted 
in the crown for publick fervices. But will any one 3 
this eruſt, as well as every other prerogative, may not be imiĩted 
by act of parliament, without a previous conſent from the crown 
before a bill for that purpoſe can be paſſed by either houſe of 
parliament? The very queſtion muſt appear ridiculous to every 

one who conſiders; that the method of appropriation, whic 

was never introduced until after the 'revolution, is a uy 
of that truſt now;annually praQtiſed without-any previous conſe 
from: the crown zj and iat the cet d ker kene fed both in 
Englund and Irelumd for pteventing the diſſipation of the Herditar 
revenne:. by alienation oper petual gyants, are general and 
petual limitations ofo this truſt, enacted without any previous 
conſent -of the crown: And ſhalt it be ſaid, would it hot be 
abſurd to ſay, that the legiſſature may make a general and per- 
petual, but cannot make à particular and temporary lirnitation 
of this truſt, without the previous conſent of tile croπ]¹]mꝛ I 
not every appropriations: a particular and temporary limitation 
of this truſt? And can any one but a petty-fegging lawyer find 
à reaſon, why this truſt may be littiited as to money before It 
comes into the treaſuryj hut cannot Be limited as to money after 
ir is come into the treaſury, withòut 4 previous conſent? Yet 
this is the whole of the: queſtion now ſo much conteſted in Frelant; 
and indeed I am ſurpriſed how any of the advocates for 'pretoga- 
tive could, in the fury of their zealy fart fuch a queſtion, at's 
time when their ſpvereign was to give the royal Afſent, in 
2 regular parliamentary manner; toſany bill the parliament night 
think proper för gurh a particular temporuty limitation, that 8 
te ſay, for applying part of the rhotiey then aQually it tlie 
treaſury toward payirig oft the national debt; and the parliament f 
Ireland had the moiuighi, and were the more obliged, to htifg 
in a hill for this pur po us more than this ſum h: _ 
month lain dead, as 'to . the '\publiek&” in their treffury, * 
the nation was paying intereſt for the debt which might have 
beendiſcharged by an application of this money. 1 ay, at, 
tothe publick;' for witfi reſpect ts the jobbs of  mitifters;51 
bohdve, that very ſeldom any money lies dead in any treafury: 
U it ever had, miniſters and clerks of 6ffices would not have now 
made ſuch a figure as they do in the landed mtereſt either of 
England or Ireland. | | 
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If the king, by virtue of his prerogative,. had ordered the 
national debt of Ireland to be paid off as ſoon, or as faſt, as this 
ſurplus came into the treaſury, I believe, the parliament would 
have found no fault with it, becauſe it now appears, that they 
knew. of no better way to diſpoſe of it, and yet I muſt think that, 
according to our preſent conſtitution, the applying it in ſuch a 
manner, would not have been regular, nor ought the parliament 
to have recorded any expreſs approbation of it. Our conſtitution, 
and our method of granting money to the crown in truſt 
for the publick ſervice, has been very much altered fince the 
revolution, and I hope for the better. If the parliament ſhould 
be more ſtri& in examining into every eſtimate and every ac- 
count than they have been of late years, it would certainly be 
ſo ; but if they ſhould not, it will be worſe; becauſe by the 
new, method they have eſtabliſhed a difference between the proper 
money of the crown, which is now called the civil liſt, and the 
money of the publick; and have thereby taken the controul of 
all eſtimates and accounts, and the care of publick money, in 
a great meaſure, out of the hands of the .crown; ſo that if 
minifters and officers can get their eſtimates: and accounts - 4 
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proved of in parliament, they think, and I fear will general 

find, themſelves juſtified with reſpect to the croun. wit 1 

Before the revolution we were not aſſured of having parlia- 
ments aſſembled every year in England, or every two years in 
Ireland, nor was there any difference between the civil liſt and 
the publick revenue. All the money that was granted by parlia- 
ment, over and above the hereditary or cuſtomary revenue of 
the crown, was granted upon the general truſt both as to time 
and ſervice, and a parliament was ſeldom if ever called until 
that whole money was expended, and the crown wanted a new 
grant; but ſince the revolution, the money granted by parlia- 
ment. is in England granted by each ſeſſion for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year, and in Ireland for the ſervice of the next enfuing 
two ꝓears, as appears by the eſtimates. laid before the houſe 
annually, or biennially; in, the two kingdoms; therefore tho 
no part of it were appropriated, to any particular ſervice, yet the 
whole muſt be underſtood to be appropriated in general to the 
Tee of the enſuing year in England, or two years in Ireland; 
and conſequently if the publick ſervice ſhould require leſs than 
was gxpected when the grants were made, or the funds provided 
for anſwering thoſe grants ſhould. produce more than was ex- 
pected, the ſurplus ought to remain in the exchequer, and there 
wait the future diſpoſition of parliament; for every one knows, 
that if the ſervices ſnould neceſſarily require more than was — 
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ed, or the funds ſhould produce leſs than was expected, the 
next enſui g ſeſſion muſt make good the deficiency, as appears 
from — reſolutions of our committee of ſupply here in Eng- 
land, for ſupplying ſervices incurred but not provided for, and 
for making good the deficiency of the grants of laſt ſeſſion. 
For this reaſon, tho“ the 1 might not, perhaps, 
have cenſured it, yet it would not have been regular to have 
applied this ſurplus even to the payment of the national debt, 
before the next ſeſſion of parliament; and it would have been 
a diſadvantage, if a practicable project had been laid before 
the next ſeſſion for employing that money more to the ad- 
vantage of the country; for example, in draining a large ex- 
tent of bog, or in making a communication between two navi- 
gable rivers; for it is not at all impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that it 
might have been an advantage to the publick, to pay intereſt for 
ſeveral years upon the national debt, rather than not to carry 
ſuch a project directly into execution. Indeed, as no ſuch pro- 
je& was offered, the paying off the national debt was the next 
beſt uſe this ſurplus could be applied to; and if there had been 
no national debt, the houſe of commons, in the next ſeſſion 
after it had accrued, were certainly obliged to ſtate it as ſo much 
money already provided, and conſequently to grant ſo much 
the leſs, for the ſervice of the next enſuing two years ; for I muſt 
inſiſt upon it, that every member of the houſe of commons is, in 
duty to his conſtituents, bound to grant no more money to the 
crown, than juſt what appears to him to be neceſſary for the 
publick ſervice, until a new grant may, and ought to be made 
by a new ſeſſion of parliament ; and if this had been the caſe, will 
any gentleman ay, that the previous conſent of the crown would 
have been neceſſary for impowering the houſe of commons to 
ſtate this ſurplus as ſo much money already provided, and con- 
fequently to eaſe their conſtituents by granting ſo much the 
leſs for the ſervice of the enſuing two years? If then no previous 
conſent could be deemed neceſſary for this purpoſe, and if the 
houſe of commons thought it more prudent to pay off the natio- 
nal debt, as it certainly was, than to grant this temporary eaſe 
to their conſtituents, can there be the leaſt ſhadow of reafon for 
ſaying, that the previous conſent of the crown was neceſſary for 
impowering them to follow this rule of common fenſe ? To aſk 
for, or to quote precedents in ſo clear a caſe would be ridiculous ; 
and it would be equally ridiculous to ſubmit to contrary prece- 
gents, if there were any. | 
I-know that in this country, when any bill is brought into 
. parliament which affects the property or prerogatives of the 
crown, it is uſual for ſame miniſter to ſtand up and tell them, that 
the 
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the king having been informed of the contents of the bill, con- 
ſents to their doing therein as they ſhall think fit; and the par- 
liament has generally been ſo complaiſant as to record this 
conſent in their journals; but they were never yet ſo complai- 
ſant as to record it in the preamble of any publick bill, except 
in that over complaiſant parliament which prolonged itſelf for 
ſeven, tho* it was choſen but for threg years, which paſſed the 
famous South-ſea act, &c. & c. &c. For there is a great difference 
between their recording ſuch conſent in their journals, and 
their mentioning it in the preamble of the bill. When ſuch a 
conſent is offered, they have no occaſion to refuſe it; but to 
mention it in the preamble ſeems to be a ſort of acknowledgment, 
that they could not have paſſed the bill without it: Whereas they 
know, that they may, for the publick good, diſpoſe of any pro- 
perty belonging to the crown or to any ſubject without a previous 
conſent, upon giving to the crown or to that ſubject an equiva- 
lent; and they know that they may without a previous conſent 
introduce a new limitation of any one of the prerogatives of the 
erown, which experience has ſhewn to be neceſſary for the 
publick good. This power they have, and in conſequence of 
this power they diſpoſed of the Jriſb forteitures in king William's 
time, not = without, but againſt, the conſent of the crown ; 
and in his preſent majeſty's reign they diſpoſed of the property 
of the crown, or at leaſt limited a profitable prerogative of the 
crown, with regard to enemies ſhips taken as prizes by our men 
of war or privateers, not only without any previous conſent 
of the crown, but without granting to the crown any equivalent 
for the ſhare of ſuch prizes, to which it was intitled by its 
prerogative. 

Tis true, the crown may refuſe the royal affent to any ſuch 
bill, and thereby prevent its becoming a law of this kingdom, 
notwithſtanding its having been, perhaps unanimouſly, agreed 
to by both houſes of Parliament ; but we know, that the two 
houſes have by our conſtitution a method for compelling in ſome 
meaſure the royal conſent, and that is by tacking the bill to 
ſome ſupply bill, or by inſerting the contents of it as clauſes in 
ſome ſupply bill. By the former method they obtained the 
royal aſſent in king William's time to the bill for appropriating the 
Iriſh forfeitures to the publick ſervice, which they tacked to the 
land tax bill; and by the latter they obtained the royal aſſent in 
the beginning of queen Anne's reign to the bill for rendering the 
hereditary revenue of the crown unalienable without conſent of 
parliamenc, which they inſerted by way of clauſes in the bill, 
for the better ſupport of her majeſty's houſhold, and of the 
honour and dignity of the crown; for it is probable, mm in 
neither 
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neither of theſe caſes the py. nt could eyet have been oh- 
tained; if the previous conſent da&rine now fet up had been 
then eſtabliſhed$;'-az' the commons had been ſeveral times defeated 
in their deſign to appropriate the //b forfeitures, and as Q, Anne's 
chief favourite would never have'advifed her to give her conſent 
for rendering the hereditary revenue of the crown unalienable, 
becauſe; if be could have prevented this, he would have had 
no occaſion” td fall out with His old friends the tories, for their 
refuſing, in the very next ſeſſion, to confirm his grant of 50007, 
F . ht 
In ſhort, the neceſſity of having the poſterious conſent of the 
crown for the paſſing of any bill into a law, is a known and a 
wiſe maxim of our conſtitution ; but the neceffity of a double 
conſent, a previous as well as poſterious conſent, was never 
before contended for by the warmeſt advocates for prerogative, 
and can be founded upon nothing but the late cuttping of mini- 
ſters, in taking e to offer the preyious. conſent 
of the crown, and 0 complaifance of parli in allowing 
that offer to be recorded in their journals; which fhews how 
dangerous it is for à free people to be over complaifant even to 
the beſt of kings; and indeed from hiſtory we may find, that 
the complaiſance, or the gratitude, of the people, to a good 
king or victorious general, has laid the firſt foundation for arbi- 
trary power almoſt in all countries where it has eyer been eſta- 
bliſhed or re-eftabliſhed: What proceeds firſt from complaifance 
is too apt to become cuſtom, and what the people have been long 
accuſtomed to, they are eaſily prevailed on to paſs into a law. 
In the preſent caſe the attempt has been made a littfe too early, 
for which we have reaſon to be thankful to Providence; for if the 
neceſſity of a previous conſent, with regard to the parſiamentary 
difpoſal of any unappropriated publick money, were once eſta- 
bliſhed, it would of courſe be extended to every thing that could 
be faid to relate to the property or prerogatives of the crown 
which might be of the moſt dangerous conſequence; às it would 
be an unanfwerable argument againſt tacking, or inſerting any 
new regulation of this kind in a fupply bill; for tho' every mem- 
ber of the houſe were convinced, that ſome fuch regulation was 
abſolutely neceſfary for preſerving the liberties of the.peopte, and 
equally convinced that the royal aſſent could not otherwiſe” be 
obtained, yet he muſt either renounce this doctrine, of refuſe 
inſerting any ſuch regulation in a ſupply bill. And Ido not think 
that the crown is much obliged to thoſe who have broached this 
new doctrine, for it muſt produce a law for condemning the 
doQrine, or it muſt make every future parliament extremely 
Careful to appropriate, in the moſt expreſs manner, every 
1 | ſhilling 
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lng, they Gaal hereafter grant, and to reſerve the ſurplus of 
8 fund they ſhall eſtabliſh to the future diſpoſal of parliament: 
_- Nay, according to this doctrine, it would be neceſſary in time 
of war to add à new clauſe to the appropriating, clauſes at the 
end of each ſeſſion, for providing, chat if a peace ſhould happen; 
and conſequently the publick ſervice ſhould not require ſo much 
money as had been Br anted,, the ſurplus ſhould, remain in the 
treaſury. to be diſpoſed of by the next ſeſſion, as the ſurplus in 

ſuch a caſe might amount to a very large ſum of money. For 
example, at the end of the laſt war there had been about ſix 
millions fiering granted for the ſervice of the war by the ſeſſion 
of parliament then in being: The preliminaries, and a ceſſation 
of arms, were agreed to in April, and if the definitive treaty had 
been concluded ſoon after, and all the foreign troops and foreign 
princes diſmiſſed our ſervice as ſoon as the treaty was concluded, 
there would have been a ſurplus of two or three millions undiſ- 
poſed of. Now if his majeſty had been, like Henry VII. a prince 
who loved to hoard money, which, it is well known, he 1s not, 
he would for this very purpoſe have refuſed giving his previous | 
conſent to the parliament's applying any part of this money to the 
payment of the national debt, or to the eaſe of the people as to the 
expence of the next enſuing year, conſequently this large ſum muſt 
have lain dead in the exchequer; and whilſt it remained there, no 
miniſter ſurely could have been cenſured, much leſs puniſhed by 
parliament upon that account, which is the only remedy, theſe 
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If ſuch a hoard could have been made at the end of laſt war, 

or if ſuch a hoard can ever be made at the end of any war, 

by our, conſtitution, I am ſure, it is a very lame and imperfect 

conſtitution ; but no man will admit of this who knows, that all 

the prerogatives of the crown are eſtabliſhed for the publick good, 

and that every royal prerogative ceaſes to be ſuch when made 

uſe of to the prejudice of the publick; and conſequently it muſt 

be granted, that this previous conſent doctrine can be no part 
gf our conſtitution, either in England or Ireland, as the latter is 

in every thing the ſame with the former, ſo far as is conſiſtent 

with Ireland's being a dependent kingdom, 
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